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MUSEUM  HOURS  CHANGED 


The  State  Museum  which  has  hereto- 
fore closed  at  5 :00  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon will  be  open  to  the  public  until 
10:00  o'clock,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday. Thursday  and  Friday. 


The  museum  hours  are  now  as  follows  : 
Monday  to  Friday — 8 :30  to  10  P.  M. 
Saturdays  and  holidays — 9 A.  M.  to 
5 P.  M. 

Sundays — 1 P.  M.  to  5 P.  M. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  DIDACTIC  MUSEUM 


Sturdy  plasteline  Indians,  scarcely 
eight  inches  tall,  tell  the  story  of  Indian 
life  and  Indian  culture  to  the  tourist,  the 
school  boy  and  girl,  and  the  casual  visi- 
tor to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum 
in  Harrisburg. 

Mute  though  they  be,  these  tiny  red- 
skinned figures  recount  the  interesting 
and  little  known  details  of  Indian  civili- 
zation in  such  a way  that  their  stories 
are  not  only  clear  and  graphic,  but  fas- 
cinating and  realistic  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

The  plasteline  models  are  an  important 
element  in  the  arrangement  of  displays 


along  didactic  principles  recently  adopted 
by  the  Museum  officials.  Underlying  all 
exhibits  are  four  principles  of  display. 
The  first,  is  that  of  presenting  displays 
in  stages  of  development ; the  second,  is 
that  displaying  materials  so  as  to  show 
their  use ; the  third  is  that  of  integrating 
all  displays  ; and  the  fourth,  that  of  illus- 
trating relationship  of  Indian  materials 
to  contemporary  civilization. 

To  make  the  museum  an  agency  edu- 
cationally accessible  to  children  as  well 
as  to  adults,  the  Indian  displays  have 
been  completely  rearranged  within  the 
past  two  years,  and  today  they  present 
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This  group  shows  miniature  figures  of  Indians  using  different  types  of  drill 
to  make  holes  in  banner  stones,  pendants,  and  gorgets.  The  top  figure  shows 
a banner  stone  on  top  of  a staff.  The  Indian  wears  a mask,  a gorget  on  his 
breast,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a rattle. 

The  types  of  drill  are  explained  on  other  pages. 


to  the  visitor  a body  of  knowledge  easily 
intelligible  and  unique  in  arrangement. 

To  attain  this  didactic  purpose,  all 
material  has  been  ; educed  in  quantity 
and  so  displayed  that  it  shows  Indian 
artifacts  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. For  instance,  there  is  presented 
to  the  visitor  the  story  of  the  making 
of  a pot  from  the  original  lump  of  pot- 
ter’s clay  to  the  finally  decorated  speci- 
men. The  pounded  and  kneaded  clay 
follows  the  large  lump  of  unworked  clay. 
Thereafter,  comes  the  ground  mussel 
shells  that  were  mixed  with  dry  fine 
sand,  pigeon  blood,  and  water.  Then 
follows  an  arrangement  of  developmental 
stages  including  this  mixture  kneaded 
and  patted  in  the  shape  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  the  rolling  of  this  material 


into  thin  ropes,  the  building  up  of  the 
walls  of  the  pot  from  this  material,  the 
smoothing  and  thinning  of  the  formed 
vessel  with  bone  or  mussel  shell,  and 
finally  the  decoration  of  the  pot  with 
those  flaies  and  markings  jreeuliar  to  the 
culture  of  the  tribe. 

The  various  stages  of  the  develop- 
mental process  in  the  making  of  celts, 
banner  stones,  axes,  combs,  etc.,  are 
shown  in  similar  manner,  so  that  the 
visitor  can  trace  the  neolithic  culture  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Indian  from  the  quar- 
rying of  the  stone  to  the  final  smooth 
implement.  Quarrying  was  considered  so 
elemental  to  Indian  civilization  that  it 
is  represented  in  a life-size  model  group 
in  which  the  total  process  of  quarrying 
is  shown. 
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The  second  principle  basic  to  the  In- 
dian exhibits — functional  display- — -is 

realized  through  the  use  of  small  models 
scattered  through  the  display  cases.  In 
this  way  the  Indian  artifacts  in  relation 
to  their  use  in  Indian  life  is  taught  to 
the  museum  visitor. 

In  one  museum  case  in  which  celts 
and  axes  are  displayed  stand  two  figures. 
The  one  is  hacking  at  a tree  around  the 
base  of  which  a fire  had  been  built.  (This 
figure  illustrates  the  use  of  the  heavy 
axe  in  felling  large  trees.)  The  tree 
was  first  burned  at  the  bottom,  later 
felled  by  the  axe.  The  other  figure  is 
removing  the  heavy  bark  of  a tree  by 
first  slitting  this  bark  with  a small, 
sharp  edged  celt,  and  then  peeling  it 
from  the  tree. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  in  which  pot 
covers  are  displayed,  a squaw  is  remov- 
ing a pot  cover  from  a large  vessel  atop 
an  Indian  fire-place,  clearly  showing  the 
use  to  which  the  thin  disk  shaped  stones 
were  put. 

The  case  in  which  banner  stones  and 
gorgets  are  displayed  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. In  it,  these  ceremonial  and 
ornamental  stones  are  displayed  in  their 
sequential  stages  of  development  and  in 
their  various  shapes  together  with  a 
group  of  five  small  modelled  figures  illus- 
trating the  ways  by  which  holes  were 
drilled  in  the  stones  and  the  probable 
final  use  of  the  banner  stone  in  cere- 
monial dances. 

The  most  primitive  drill  is  shown  as 
a sharp  pointed  stone  twisted  by  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  In  the  display  (Fig- 
ure 11  a finger  and  thumb  drill  is  shown 
inserted  in  a drill  hole  and  to  the  right 
is  a drill.  The  next  higher  stage  in  drill- 
ing is  shown  by  a modelled  figure  using 
a hand  drill,  (Figure  2),  consisting  of 
a piece  of  stick  with  a pointed  stone 
fastened  to  the  end.  The  hole  is  being 
drilled  by  the  Indian  rolling  the  stick 
between  his  hands.  The  next  advance- 
ment in  the  process  of  drilling  is  illus- 
trated by  a figure  using  a bow  drill  (Fig- 


ure 3).  Two  other  types  of  drills  illus- 
trated in  function  by  modelled  figures 
are  the  strip  drill  and  the  pump  drill 
(Figures  4 and  5) . 

The  final  figure  in  the  display  shows 
the  probable  use  of  a banner  stone  in 
ceremonials.  The  banner  stone  (Figure 
6)  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  staff  just 
as  the  eagle  is  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
flag  staff.  The  Indian  wears  a mask, 
holds  a banner  stone  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a rattle  in  his  left,  and  on  his  breast 
wears  a circular  gorget.  The  figure  shows 
the  Indian  in  a ceremonial  dance. 

The  third  principle — integration  of 
material  displayed  in  individual  cases  into 
a meaningful  total  relationship — is  real- 
ized in  a rather  large  model  of  a typical 
Iroquoian  Indian  Village  built  to  the 
scale  of  figures  approximately  six  inches 
in  height.  In  this  model  the  home,  occu- 
pational, recreational  and  religious  activ- 
ities of  the  Indian  are  so  realistically  de- 
picted through  figures  and  models  that 
the  visitor  is  able  to  grasp  the  otherwise 
isolated  details  in  a larger  unit  of  mean- 
ingful relationships.  All  details  of  the 
village  model  are  authentic  and  prac- 
tically all  materials  displayed  in  the 
smaller  cases  are  shown  in  relation  to 
the  total  life  of  the  Indians  of  the  village. 

The  fourth  principle  upon  which  dis- 
plays of  Indian  materials  have  been  se- 
lected and  arranged  is  that  of  relation- 
ship of  Indian  culture  to  contemporary 
life.  This  relationship  is  necessarily  less 
well  developed  than  are  the  other  three 
principles  since  Indian  culture  is  not 
dominant  in  American  life  today.  It  is, 
however,  illustrated  by  the  small  figures 
cultivating  tobacco,  and  by  two  excellent 
cigar  store  Indians,  symbolic  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  tobacco,  originally 
domesticated  by  the  Indian. 

A touch  of  Indian  romance  is  added 
by  the  painting  of  Frances  Slocum  wdio 
was  kidnapped  by  Delaware  Indians  in 
Wyoming  Valley  in  1778,  adopted  into 
the  tribe,  and  at  womanhood  became  the 
wife  of  an  Indian  chief. 
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Through  these  graphic  presentations 
and  through  the  use  of  small  figures  il- 
lustrating the  artifacts  in  their  func- 
tional relationship,  the  story  of  Indian 
life  in  Pennsylvania  is  concretely  por- 
trayed. In  the  rearrangement  of  museum 

AMONG  OUR 

Pennsylvania  was  the  second  colony 
in  America  in  which  printing  was  per- 
manently established.  Three  years  after 
Penn's  arrival,  William  Bradford,  a 
Quaker  from  London,  set  up  his  printing 
press  near  Philadelphia  and  there  printed 
Atkins’  Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense. 
in  1685.  the  first  issue  of  a press  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  General  Library  Division  has  a 
collection  of  about  3,000  items  published 
prior  to  1830  on  the  famous  presses  of 
Aitken,  Bradford,  Carey,  Carey  & Lea. 
Crukshank.  Dobson,  Dunlap,  Franklin, 
Humphreys.  Kimber.  Poulson  and  many 
other  Philadelphia  printers.  In  German- 
town many  titles  were  issued  by  Bill- 
meyer  and  Christopher  Saur.  From  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  we  have  the  famous 
Brotherhood  Press  on  which  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  Colonial 
period  were  printed. 


exhibits  in  the  manner  described  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum  has  assumed 
its  educational  functions  and  has  ar- 
ranged its  displays  in  a manner  unique 
as  well  as  didactic. 

OLD  BOOKS 

The  printing  presses  followed  the  pio- 
neers as  they  migrated  across  the  state, 
and  their  production  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  our  literature  and  supplies  the 
connecting  link  in  much  of  our  history. 
These  eaily  years  were  full  of  contro- 
versy, and  religion  and  politics  furnished 
the  theme  of  the  writers  for  the  first 
forty  years. 

As  a background  for  Pennsylvaniana 
we  include  the  writings  of  the  early 
Quaker  leaders.  George  Fox.  and  what 
is  considered  the  beginning  of  Quaker 
literature,  represented  in  a series  of  orig- 
inal tracts  published  between  1656  and 
1700.  During  this  period  the  works  of 
Charles  Leslie,  Geo:ge  Whitehead,  George 
Keith.  Francis  Bugg  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay appeared  and  formed  part  of  this  col- 
lection. 

To  be  Continued 


OLD  LAW  BOOKS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  LAW  LIBRARY 


The  State  Law  Lib:  ary  is  now  exhibit- 
ing some  old  books  which  are  command- 
ing more  than  passing  interest  from 
lawyer  and  layman  alike.  Although  they 
have  been,  as  Dickens  might  observe, 
“perspiring  in  secret  for  the  last  cen- 
tury.” their  exhalations  are  now  before 
the  public  view. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  a:e  the 
very  sources  of  the  Civil  and  Common 
Law,  under  which  mankind  is  governed 
today. 

Besides  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  con- 
taining the  Constitutions  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  down  to  his  own  time, 
will  be  found  those  of  Justinian,  which 


form  the  basis  of  the  Civil  law.  The 
Civil  law  should  be  given  respect,  even 
though  we  do  adhere  to  the  Common  law. 

Professional  men  who  carefully  peruse 
the  reported  cases,  whether  of  the  British 
or  the  American  courts,  will  find,  from 
the  frequency  of  reference  to  the  Jus- 
tinian Collections,  that  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  Civil  Law  is  expected  as  a matter 
of  course  among  the  Bar,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Bench.  Indeed,  the  earliest  autho:s 
on  the  Laws  of  England.  Bracton,  Fleta, 
and  others,  borrow  greatly  from  the  Civil 
Law. 

In  the  case  across  from  these  will  be 
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found  the  earliest  of  the  English  Com- 
mon Law  Reports.  The  first  of  these 
is  entitled  Placita  Anglo-N  ormannica, 
published  in  1879  by  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow.  This  volume  contains  all  the 
cases  of  value  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Rotuli  Curiae 
Regis  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  (1066- 
1204). 

The  second  is  a two  volume  collection, 
the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis , edited  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  He  supposes  them 
to  be  the  earliest  consecutive  judicial 
records  now  in  existence.  They  cover  the 
period  from  6 Richard  I to  1 John  (1194- 
1199). 

Directly  opposite  are  some  of  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Year  Books.  These  are 


from  manuscript  law  reports,  prepared, 
and  often  transcribed,  during  the  period 
from  1 Edward  I to  27  Henry  8th  (1292- 
1535).  They  were  called  Year  Books 
because  the  cases,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  grouped  by  regnal 
years.  They  are  written  in  Law  French, 
a very  curious  combination  of  Latin, 
French  and  early  English. 

Early  law  books  are  even  more  fasci- 
nating upon  reflection  that  during  the 
whole  Colonial  period  there  were  no 
American  law  reports.  In  England,  up 
to  1776,  only  about  150  volumes  of  re- 
ports had  been  printed,  and  no  more  than 
seventy-five  of  these  had  been  imported. 
Of  these,  not  more  than  thirty  were  in 
familiar  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


GENEALOGICAL  MATERIAL 


The  Genealogical  Section  of  the  State 
Library  contains  approximately  4,000 
volumes,  consisting  of  family  histories ; 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Mo- 
ravian and  Catholic  records ; New  Eng- 
land vital  lists,  English  parish  records, 
a few  photostat  copies  of  records  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ; Rupp’s  list  of  Three 
Thousand  Immigrants  and  Pennsylvania 
German  Pioneers,  Brumbaugh  and 
Faust’s  abstracts  from  Swiss  records ; 
lineage  books  of  the  many  historical  and 
patriotic  societies ; and  many  volumes 
of  manuscripts  and  tombstone  records. 

Bare  statistics  which  form  the  sub- 
structure of  genealogy  are  uninteresting 
to  the  layman ; but  to  the  student  of 
genealogy,  there  is  infinite  joy  in  putting 
the  scraps  together. 

A person  thirty  years  of  age,  if  de- 
scended from  an  early  immigrant,  may 
have  nine  generations  back  of  him  in 
this  country  and  over  three  hundred  an- 
cestors. Among  these  will  be  a few  of 
exceptional  ability,  a very,  very  few 
scoundrels,  and  great  is  the  delight  of 
him  who  finds  a “real  witch’’  on  his 
family  tree.  The  majority  of  our  fore- 
bears were  commonplace  people  whose 


integrity  and  ability  to  live  up  to  their 
high  ideals  will  ever  be  an  example  to 
the  American  people. 

The  chief  value  of  genealogy  lies  in 
the  interest  it  arouses  in  national  an- 
tiquities and  colonial  history.  The  his- 
tory of  a nation  depends  upon  the  train- 
ing of  each  individual  citizen. 

The  Book  of  Arrivals  was  a record 
provided  for  in  the  Frame  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  only  one  of  the  early  offi- 
cers appears  to  have  discharged  the  duty 
assigned,  and  his  record,  much  worn  and 
barely  legible,  is  in  Doylestown. 

In  1727,  adult  male  immigrants  who 
were  not  British  citizens  were  required 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  when  they  landed  at  a Pennsyl- 
vania port.  Fortunately,  most  of  these 
lists  were  preserved  and  printed  in  Penn- 
sylvania German  Pioneers,  and  Rupp’s 
Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  Immigrants. 
These  aid  in  tracing  the  families  of  sturdy 
German,  Swiss  and  French  ancestors. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  were  gradu- 
aces  of  German  and  English  Unive:  sities. 
However,  an  eminent  specialist  in  Eng- 
lish research  estimates  that  less  than 
one  percent  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and 
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about  five  percent  to  the  landed  gentry. 
A much  larger  proportion  of  our  French 
immigrants  belonged  to  the  nobility  of 
their  home  land, — a fact  often  overlooked 
by  the  casual  student. 

Among  our  unusual  books  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A Latin  record  of  monuments  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  printed,  1712 ; 
Genealogical  Tables  of  Emperors,  Kings 
and  Princes  from  Adam  to  These 
Times,  printed  in  London,  1738 — much 
in  demand  by  theological  and  history 
students ; 

The  Siviss  Lexicon,  printed  in  Zurich, 
consisting  of  twenty  volumes  and  six 
supplemental  volumes.  This  is  usu- 
ally called  Flans  Jacob  Leu  Swiss 
Lexicon  and  there  are  supposed  to  be 
but  three  copies  in  the  United  States ; 


A publication  by  Christopher  Sauer  of 
Germantown,  printed  1751.  containing 
forty-two  pages  of  references  to  Swiss 
persons ; 

A Dictionary  of  the  French  Mobility, 
printed  at  Paris,  1778 — a perfect  copy 
of  twenty-four  volumes,  formerly  the 
property  of  a Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

Norwegian,  Spanish  and  Canadian  rec- 
ords are  on  our  shelves. 

The  most  used  books  are  the  baptismal 
records  of  the  Goshenhoppen  Lutheran, 
Reformed  and  Catholic  Churches ; the 
Moravian,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  rec- 
ords of  Lancaster ; the  Presbyterian  rec- 
ords of  Dr.  King  and  Rev.  John  Cuth- 
bertson. 


THE  ARCHIVES  DIVISION 


When  the  average  citizen  is  shown  the 
State  Archives  for  the  first  time  he  often 
wonders  why  masses  of  old  papers  and 
records  should  be  preserved.  Every 
thoughtful  person  who  is  heir  to  a large 
group  of  ancestral  records  can  easily 
understand  the  dilemma  caused  by  such 
accumulations.  Sentiment  causes  him 
pain  at  the  idea  of  destruction ; but,  if 
they  are  of  interest  only  to  himself,  com- 
mon sense  and  pure  reason  will  demand 
better  arguments  for  their  preservation. 
This  puts  the  matter  rather  baldly,  but 
suggests  an  explanation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  old  records  by  the  Common- 
wealth. In  other  words,  only  groups  of 
documents  of  permanent  official  and  his- 
torical value  should  be  preserved.  The 
question  of  historical  value  is  open  to 
many  interpretations,  but  the  loosest 
construction,  of  “any  possible  or  remote 
historical  value,”  is  here  meant.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  sources  such  as  these 
that  history  is  written.  Manuscripts, 
archival  or  private,  newspapers,  contem- 
porary pamphlets  and  accounts  are  the 
main  bases  of  our  knowledge  of  the  his- 
toric past.  Every  historical  volume  is 


written  directly  or  indirectly  from  these 
sources.  This  together  with  their  offi- 
cial and  legal  use,  as  evidence  of  past 
acts  valid  in  court  proceedings,  is  the 
reason  for  maintaining  an  archival  estab- 
lishment in  the  State  Library  with  serv- 
ice for  repairing,  arranging,  shelving, 
cataloging,  together  with  reference  and 
research  work  in  the  public  interest. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  groups 
thus  preserved  are  the  Indian  Deeds. 
Ancient  witnesses  to  Penn's  policy  of 
justice  and  consideration  for  Indian 
rights,  they  bear  testimony  to  an  ideal 
which  burned  brightly  and  almost  alone 
in  this  colony.  True,  it  was  not  always 
followed  by  Penn’s  heirs,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  lapses  were  masked 
by  straining  and  distorting  the  words 
and  spirit  of  a deed,  rather  than  by  open 
repudiation.  Twenty-eight  of  these  worn 
and  faded  vellum  documents  are  pre- 
served in  the  Library  and  Museum.  All 
have  the  hieroglyphic  picture  represen- 
tations opposite  each  chief’s  name,  with 
his  mark.  They  date  from  1082  to  1789. 
Some  student  might  well  make  them  a 
subject  of  special  study. 
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It  is  surprising  to  recall  that  Penn- 
sylvania once  had  a navy,  which  served 
effectively  to  harass  the  British  ships 
and  merchant  vessels  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  rosters  or  muster  rolls  of 
those  enlisted  for  this  service  are  written 
in  a bold  legible  hand  on  extra  large 
ruled  unfolded  sheets  nearly  a yard 
square.  All  the  ruled  lines,  captions, 
and  writing  are  in  the  brownish  ink  of 
that  time,  as  neatly  laid  out  as  any 
modern  machine  printed  governmental 
form.  The  accounts  of  the  navy  board 
in  their  careful  detail  were  kept  in  two 
blank  paper  volumes  of  ordinary  account 
book  size,  without  headings  or  other 


printed  guides.  Their  simplicity  would 
make  an  accountant  of  today  smile,  yet 
he  would  admire  their  neatness  and  pro- 
fessional appearance. 

These  are  two  of  the  many  treasures 
in  the  Archives.  The  fascination  of  ex- 
amining these  voices  of  the  past  stimu- 
lates the  imagination.  Dickens  filled  his 
antique  chairs  with  ghosts  of  former 
incumbents.  Everyone  can  feel  the  thrill 
of  the  personalities  who  sent  their  im- 
pressions on  to  us  by  the  magic  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  Other  descriptions  of 
interesting  documents  will  be  published 
in  succeeding  issues. 


THE  NEED  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  INDIAN 


Frances  Dorrance,  President 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology 

The  choice  of  the  Indians  of  Colonial 
Pennsylvania , as  the  subject  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  prize  essay  contest  for 
1934-35.  walked  hardship  for  many  a 
librarian  because  of  the  lack  of  avail- 
able material  on  that  important  phase 
of  our  history.  There  is  no  comprehen- 
sive work  upon  this  subject  either  popu- 
lar or  scientific.  Comparatively  few  au- 
thentic books  have  been  written  on  the 
Red  Man  in  Pennsylvania  because,  up 
to  ten  years  ago,  less  was  known  of  him 
here  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
consistent,  concerted  study  of  the  subject 
under  the  direction  of  local  Historical 
Societies,  the  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion and  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania 
Archaeology,  founded  in  1930,  in  response 
to  the  evident  need  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. This  has  resulted  in  a widespread 
and  growing  interest  in  field  work,  the 
study  of  collections  of  artifacts  and  of 
historical  and  prehistorical  data,  and  a 
consequent  general  need  for  reliable  ref- 
erence material. 

To  meet  this,  a definite  project  of  com- 


piling an  extensive  bibliography  has  been 
undertaken  by  a committee  of  the  Society 
for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology.  This  will 
require  years  to  complete  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  desirable  to  list  some  available 
sources. 

The  general  histories  of  Pennsylvania 
give  rather  full  accounts  of  the  relation 
of  the  settlers  to  the  Indians,  together 
with  some  account  of  Indian  customs.  In 
many  county  histories  information  can 
be  found  on  the  Indians  related  to  the 
early  history  of  the  county  and  in  certain 
sections  interested  persons  have  published 
brief  works  on  the  Indians  of  the  region. 

These  are  not  easily  secured  as  many 
are  out  of  print,  but  the  items  on  the 
following  list  are  still  purchaseable  from 
the  author  or  publisher,  while  the  few 
out  of  print  titles,  listed  also,  may  be 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  from  second 
hand  dealers. 

The  following  are  still  available : 

Beck,  P.  E. 

Two  Indian  Villages  of  Monroe 
County  and  one  in  Wyoming  Valley. 
Wyoming  Commemorative  Associa- 
tion Proceedings.  21  p.  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  1926. 
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Donehoo,  G.  P. 

Address  on  the  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association  Proceedings.  15  p. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  1922. 

Donehoo,  G.  P. 

Indian  village  and  place  names  in 
Pennsylvania.  Telegraph  Press, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  1928. 

Godcharles,  P.  A. 

Daily  Stories  of  Pennsylvania.  Mil- 
ton,  Pa.  1924. 

Harrington,  M.  R. 

Religion  and  Ceremonies  of  the  I.en- 
ape.  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs. 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1921. 

Hairington,  M.  R. 

A Preliminary  Sketch  of  Lenape 
Culture.  American  Anthropolgist, 
15,  209.  1913. 

Johnson,  Amandus 

Lindistrom’s  Geographica  Americae, 
with  an  account  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians. Swedish  Colonial  Society. 
Philadelphia,  1925. 

Murray,  (Mrs.)  Louise  W. 

Selected  Manuscripts  of  General 
John  S.  Clark  relating  to  the  Ab- 
original History  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archae- 
ology. 1931. 

Phelps,  (Mrs.)  M.  B. 

Frances  Slocum,  1905. 

(Available  at  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.) 

Schiabisch,  Max 

Aboriginal  Rock  Shelters  and  Ar- 
chaeological notes  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. 1926. 

(Available  at  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.) 

Schrabisch,  Max 

Archaeology  of  Delaware  River  Val- 
ley. Pa.  Historical  Commission. 
Publication  vol.  1.  1930. 


Shetrone,  H.  C. 

Mound  Builders.  Appleton,  New 
Yoik.  1930. 

Sipe,  C.  H. 

Indian  Chiefs  of  Pennsylvania.  But- 
ler, Pa.  1927. 

Sipe,  C.  H. 

Indian  Wars  of  Pennsylvania.  Tele- 
graph Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1931. 

Speck,  F.  G. 

Study  of  the  Delaware  Indian  Big 
House  Ceremony.  Pa.  Historical 
Commission.  Publication  vol.  2. 
1931. 

Stites,  S.  H. 

Economics  of  the  Iroquois.  Lan- 
caster. 1905. 

(Available  at  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society. 
Wilkes-Barie,  Pa.) 

Wren,  Christopher 

Study  of  North  Appalachian  Indian 
Pottery.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  1914. 
(Available  at  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.) 

Of  those  out  of  print  but  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  old  book  catalogues, 
the  classic  source  for  the  customs  on  the 
Delaware  Indian  is  Heckewelder,  who 
was  a missionary  to  them  after  they  had 
been  forced  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  were 
living  in  Ohio — about  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  if  one  wishes  to  go  deep- 
ly into  the  subject.  Of  the  others  listed 
below,  Brinton’s  work  is  a little  more 
accessible  but  not  as  comprehensive.  The 
Hand  Book  of  the  American  Indians  by 
Hodge  contains  many  valuable  articles 
but  is  hard  to  secure. 

Brinton,  D.  G. 

The  Lenape  and  their  Legends. 
Phila.,  1885. 

Hanna,  C.  A. 

Wilderness  Trail.  ..  .Adventures  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Traders  on  the  Al- 
legheny Path.  N.  Y.,  1911. 
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Heckewelder,  John 

Ail  Account  of  the  History,  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations 
who  formerly  inhabited  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Neighboiing  States. 
Phila.,  1819.  Republished  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
1S76. 

Hodge,  F.  W. 

Handbook  of  American  Indians 
North  of  Mexico.  Washington.  1905. 

McMinn.  Edward 

On  the  Frontier  with  Colonel  Antes, 
or  the  struggle  for  Supremacy  of  the 
Red  and  White  Races  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Camden.  1900. 

McGinness,  J.  F. 

Biography  of  Frances  Slocum.  Wil- 
liamsport, 1890. 

Morgan,  L.  H. 

League  of  the  Iioquois.  Rochester, 
1851. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R. 

Information  respecting  the  history, 
condition,  and  prospects  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  United  States.  0 
v.  United  States  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. 1851. 

Walton,  J.  S. 

Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  pol- 
icy of  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  Phila. 
1900. 

Most  of  the  publications  of  the  Heye 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  New 
York  City,  are  still  in  print  and  con- 
tain important  material  on  the  subject. 
Certain  phases  may  be  found  in  the 
American  Anthropologist  (see  index 
1928).  Perhaps  the  readiest  source  of 
information,  growing  in  importance,  is 
the  “Pennsylvania  Archaeologist,”  the 
bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania 
Archaeology.  Starting  as  a mimeo- 
graphed sheet,  it  has  now  become  a regu- 
lar 24  page  quarterly  magazine,  illus- 
trated, and  may  be  secured  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society,  care  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  So- 
ciety in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


The  work  of  the  committee  of  this 
Society  on  the  definite  bibliography  will 
need  the  cooperation  of  all  interested 
people  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  selected 
to  represent  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  while  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society  will  act  as  the  clear- 
ing house  for  the  collation  and  checking 
of  the  items  sent  in  by  the  committee. 

Committee:  Miss  Jessie  W.  Murray, 

Athens ; Dr.  J.  Alden  Mason,  Philadel- 
phia ; Miss  Katherine  W.  Bennet,  Wil- 
liamspoit;  Donald  C.  Cochrane,  Miles- 
burg ; J.  E.  Henretta,  Kane;  H.  K.  Lan- 
dis, Lancaster ; J.  E.  Reed.  Erie ; Frank- 
lin F.  Holbrook,  Pittsburgh. 

Volunteer  helpers  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  report  either  to  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  or  to 
their  regional  representatives.  In  list- 
ing the  items  for  the  bibliography  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  name  of  the  li- 
brary or  other  organization  or  individual 
owning  the  book.  The  following  is  the 
suggested  form  for  recording  the  infor- 
mation and  it  is  hoped  that  each  item 
will  be  given  on  a separate  3x5  card. 

Author  (surname  first,  followed  by  in- 
itials) ; 

Title:  number  of  pages ; approximate 
number  of  illustrations  (this  may  he 
found  in  “list  of  illustrations if 
none,  state  whether  none,  few,  many 
or  very  many)  ; name  of  publisher; 
place  of  publication ; date ; brief  de- 
scription or  comment.  Give  name  of 
library  where  found. 

Example: 

Brunner,  D.  B. ; The  Indians  of  Berks 
County,  Pa. ; 177  pp.,  176  figs. ; Spirit 
of  Berks  Printing  Office,  Reading, 
1881.  History,  sites  and  Artifacts ; 
ills,  all  of  artifacts.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library. 

If  the  work  is  an  article  in  a pel  iodical 
or  series,  give  name  of  latter  and  pages 
included  in  article,  as : 
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Engberg,  Robert  M. ; Algonkian  Sites 
of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  Coun- 
ties, Penn.;  Western  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Magazine,  14,  3,  p.  143-190, 
7 plates;  July,  1931.  Report  of  arch- 
aeological excavations. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  listing  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodical  articles, 
this  bibliography  should  include  news- 
paper reports,  etc.  There  is  so  little 
definite  information  available,  that  the 


study  of  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  ephemeral  writ- 
ings of  the  collector  who  often  publishes 
his  accounts  of  findings,  etc.  in  the  local 
press. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject or  if  information  is  desired  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania 
Archaeology  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  such  service  as  may  be 
within  their  power. 


SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


The  observation  of  special  days  and 
holidays  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
school  librarian  to  make  an  attractive 
book  display.  A large  and  elaborate  col- 
lection is  not  essential.  Appropriateness 
is  the  first  consideration.  Books  relat- 
ing to  the  occasion  to  be  celebrated  may 
be  drawn  fiom  the  regular  collection  and 
placed  in  a conspicuous  place.  These 
may  be  supplemented  by  pamphlets  and 
circulars  published  by  government  or 
private  agencies.  Such  bulletins  are  us- 
ually free  or  inexpensive.  Suitable 
posters  and  the  bulletin  board  serve  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Ma- 
terial on  a special  topic  is  most  valuable 
when  it  is  assembled  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance for  teachers  and  pupils  to  make 
use  of  it  in  preparing  their  home  room 
and  auditorium  programs. 

The  following  list  of  outstanding  holi- 
days, together  with  a suggestive  biblio- 
graphy, should  prove  helpful. 

January: — 1 New  Year’s  Day,  Na- 
tional Thrift  Week  (Exact  date  varies)  ; 
31  Child  Labor  Day. 

February  : — 2 Groundhog  Day,  Boy 
Scout  Week  (Exact  date  varies)  ; 12 
Lincoln’s  Birthday;  14  St.  Valentine’s 
Day;  22  Washington's  Birthday. 

March : — 17  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Good 
Friday  (Exact  date  varies)  ; Easter 
(Exact  date  varies). 

April : — 1 April  Fool’s  Day ; Arbor 


and  Bird  Day  (Date  set  by  procla- 
mation) 

May : — 1 May  Day  and  Child  Health 
Day;  Music  Week  (Exact  date  varies) 
Mothers’  Day  (Second  Sunday)  ; 18 

World  Goodwill  Day  or  Peace  Day ; 
30  Memorial  Day. 

June: — 14  Flag  Day;  Father’s  Day 
(Third  Sunday). 

July  : — 1 Independence  Day. 

September — Labor  Day  (First  Mon- 
day) ; 17  Constitution  Day. 

October  : — 9 Fire  Prevention  Day  ; 11 
General  Pulaski  Day  ; 12  Columbus  Day. 
Fall  Arbor  Day  (Date  set  by  proclama- 
tion) October  18,  1935.  24  Penn  Day; 

27  Roosevelt  Day  and  Navy  Day ; 31 
Hallowe’en. 

November — General  Election  Day 
(First  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday)  ; 
American  Education  Week  (Exact  date 
varies)  November  11-17,  1935;  11  Armis- 
tice Day;  Book  Week  (Exact  date 
varies)  November  17-23,  1935;  Thanks- 
giving Day  (Last  Thursday). 

December : — 12  Pennsylvania  Admitted 
to  the  Union;  25  Christmas  Day. 

Books 

Adams,  F.  A.  and  McCarrick.  Eliza- 
beth, comps.  Highdays  and  Holi- 
days. Dutton.  1927.  Collection  of 
poems  for  children. 

Deming,  N.  H.  and  Bemis,  Katharine, 
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comps.  Pieces  for  Every  Day  the 
Schools  Celebrate.  Noble.  1931. 

Galvin,  E.  H.  Assemblies  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Press.  1929. 

Good,  I.  C.  and  Crow,  J.  M.  Home- 
Room  Activities.  Professional  and 
Technical  Press.  1930. 

Hazeltine,  M.  E.  Anniversaries  and 
Holidays ; a Calendar  of  Days  and 
How  to  Observe  Them.  American 
Library  Association.  1928. 

McSpadden,  J.  W.  Book  of  Holidays. 
Crowell.  1927. 

Olcott,  F.  J.  Good  Stories  for  Great 
Holidays.  Houghton.  1914. 

Schauffler,  R.  H.  Our  American  Holi- 
days. 13  v.  Dodd.  1907-1930. 

Schauffler,  R.  H.  and  Sanford,  Anne, 
eds.  Plays  for  Our  American  Holi- 
days. 4v.  Dodd.  1928. 

Shay,  Frank,  ed.  Appleton  Book  of 
Holiday  Plays.  Appleton.  1930. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.  and  Stevenson, 
Elizabeth,  comps.  Days  and  Deeds : 
a Book  of  Verse  for  Children’s  Read- 


ing and  Speaking.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  1931. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.  and  Stevenson, 
Elizabeth,  comps.  Days  and  Deeds : 
Prose  for  Children's  Reading  and 
Speaking.  Doubleday,  Doran.  1907. 

Pamphlets 

American  Education  Week.  Hand- 
book, 1935.  The  School  and  Demo- 
cracy. $.25.  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Book  Week.  Poster  and  Leaflet  of 
Suggestions,  1935.  Reading  for  Fun. 
$.25.  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  List 
on  request. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Bulletin  82.  Arbor 
and  Bird  Day.  Free  Bulletin  83. 
Penn  Day.  Free. 


THIS,  THAT 


One  of  the  memories  of  school  days  is 
the  differentiation  between  this  and  that. 
This  refers  to  things  near ; that,  to  things 
remote.  The  grammarian  leaves  the  ap- 
plication to  users  of  English.  Robert 
Burns,  Scotland’s  illustrious  bard,  is 
credited  with  the  daintiest,  most  Chris- 
tian use  in  the  whole  realm  of  poetry. 
It  occurs  in  the  poem  which  was  to  be 
his  farewell  to  his  native  land.  The 
merciless  minions  of  the  law  had  been 
unleashed  at  his  heels  and  had  hounded 
him  from  pillar  to  post.  He  decided  to 


leave  Ayrshire.  Upon  returning  from 
farewell  visits  to  friends,  he  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  moorlands  in  a pelting  rain. 
It  was  on  this  dreary  journey  that  he 
composed  The  Gloomy  Night  is  Gather- 
ing Fast.  In  it  is  a magnificent  example 
of  a Christian  spirit  and  a unique  use  of 
this  and  that— 

“Farewell,  my  friends  ! farewell  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with 
those — 

The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare ; 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr.” 


TEACHER  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tions offer  curricula,  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  preparation  of  teacher  librarians : 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  Marywood  College,  Scranton. 
Pa.,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown, 
Pa.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville, 
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Pa.,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  teacher 
librarians  are  four  years  of  post-high 
school  work  which  shall  include  eighteen 


semester  hours  of  library  science  as  fol 
lows : 

Semester  Hours 

two  semester  hours 
two  semester  hours 
two  semester  hours 
three  semester  hours 
three  semester  hours 
three  semester  hours 
three  semester  hours 


Course 
Book  Selection 
Classification 
Reference 

Children’s  Literature 
Practice 
Administration 
Cataloging 

MUSEUM  COURSES 


The  demand  for  trained  museum 
workers  and  administrators  has  become 
so  great  that  courses  are  now  available 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  institutions  in 
close  proximity  to  Pennsylvania  offer  the 
courses  indicated : 

Brooklyn  Museum — Training  for  Cura- 
tors and  Museum  Executives ; Buffalo 
Museum — Science  Museum  Work  ; Fogg 


Museum,  Harvard  Un. — Art  Museum 
Work  and  Museum  Problems;  Newark 
Museum — Museum  Methods  (apprentice- 
ship course)  ; New  York  University — 
Historic  Styles  and  the  Museum  ; Prince- 
ton University — Methods  in  Paleontology 
(graduate  course)  ; Syracuse  University 
— Natural  Science  Museum  Course;  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester — Science  Museum 
Methods;  Wellesley  College — Art 

Museum  Training  Course. 


THE  CARNEGIE  CENTENARY 


The  Carnegie  centenary,  November  25, 
1935,  with  its  theme  “one  hundred  years 
of  libiary  progress”  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  bring  to  local  attention 
the  remarkable  increase  in  library  facili- 
ties in  recent  years,  particularly  for  local 
patrons. 

Libraiies  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  must 
be  considered  when  suggestions  for  a 
week  of  library  observance  of  the  cen- 
tenary are  offered  and  obviously  the  ideas 
suggested  by  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  will 
not  be  perfectly  suited  to  any  individual 
library.  They  offer,  however,  a basis  on 
which  an  individual  library  program  may 
be  built. 

Activities  might  include: 

1.  Open  House  at  t lie  Library  all 
during  the  week  of  November  25,  with 
special  features  for  each  day. 

To  minimize  any  extra  work  for  the 
librarian,  a Carnegie  Centennial  Com- 
mittee of  trustees  might  have  charge  of 
arrangements.  This  committee  would  in- 
vite a local  organization  to  sponsor  each 
day — other  than  Monday,  the  actual  Car- 
negie birthday.  The  organization  would 


furnish  hosts  and  hostesses  and  speakers 
or  other  entertainment. 

Monday,  November  25.  the  birthday, 
might  be  observed  more  formally  with 
the  mayor  and  other  important  citizens 
as  guests  of  honor.  Talks  by  notable 
speakers  would  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  call  attention  to  the  principles 
underlying  the  Carnegie  idea  of  what  a 
public  library  should  be. 

A “Friends  of  the  Library”  dinner 
might  precede  the  Monday  evening  cere- 
monies at  the  library.  (See  “Friends  of 
the  Library  Meet,”  A.L.A.  Bulletin  for 
July,  1935,  page  436.) 

Some  libraries  may  wish  to  send 
printed  invitations  to  selected  citizens, 
letters  to  churches,  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  general  invitations  to 
the  public  through  the  press.  If  there  is 
a library  bulletin,  a special  number  might 
be  issued  for  distribution  giving  facts 
about  the  library’s  growth. 

Organizations  invited  to  cooperate 
might  include: 

Women’s  clubs,  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions 
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and  other  service  clubs,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Parent-teacher  groups,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club,  Women’s  Auxiliaries  of 
the  churches,  Junior  League. 

2.  Newspaper  publicity.  If  local 
groups  are  utilized,  as  suggested  above, 
the  local  press  would  have  plenty  of  ma- 
terial on  which  to  base  stories  with 
“Pacts  About  Libraries’’  (enclosed)  to 
supplement  local  news.  If  a different 
organization  were  in  charge  each  day,  its 
own  publicity  chairman  could  handle  the 
publicity  for  that  day.  Notable  gifts  to 
the  libi  ary  made  by  townspeople  would 
make  good  feature  story  material  to  sup- 
plement the  Carnegie  material. 

3.  Exhibits.  In  general,  exhibits 
could  stress  the  idea  of  libraries  “Then” 
and  “Now,”  showing  the  many  privileges 
of  today  not  enjoyed  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  contrasts  between  books  of  that 
period  and  today.  Posteis  and  charts 
presenting  facts  about  the  library's 
growth  might  be  on  display  in  every  de- 
partment. 

Because  of  the  “rags-to-riches”  char- 
acter of  Andrew  Carnegie’s  life,  biogra- 
phies of  him  and  of  other  self-made  men 
and  other  books  to  aid  the  ambitious 
young  man  of  today  could  be  featured. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  credited  with  giv- 
ing considerable  impetus  to  children’s 
library  work  and  this  year  marks  the 


one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  children’s  library  in 
America — facts  which  make  special  ex- 
hibits of  library  work  with  children  par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

Modest  library  gifts  might  be  suggested 
to  the  townspeople.  “Books  the  Library 
Needs”  (books  furnished  for  the  exhibit 
by  a local  book  store)  might  be  displayed 
prominently  or  lists  posted.  If  there  are 
volumes  which  have  been  donated  as 
memorials  with  special  bookplates,  they 
might  be  placed  on  display. 

4.  Radio.  Theie  will  probably  be 
coast-to-coast  broadcasts  over  the  large 
networks  in  connection  with  the  formal 
Carnegie  observances  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Pittsburgh.  It  may  be 
possible  to  have  these  hooked  up  (through 
the  courtesy  of  some  local  radio  station ) 
with  an  outlet  to  the  local  library  so  the 
iadio  speeches  can  be  used  as  a feature 
of  the  local  program. 

A series  of  local  radio  talks  might  also 
be  arranged  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
jects suggested  under  “Exhibits.” 

A set  of  seven  posters  has  been  de- 
signed for  use  by  libraries  participating 
in  the  centenary  observance.  Carnegie 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  mailed  sets  of  these  posters  October 
15.  Other  libraries  desiring  a set  may 
obtain  one  free  on  request  from  A.L.A. 
Ileadquarteis  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Released  by  the  A.  L.  A. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Miss  Araminta  M.  McLane.  Librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Mc- 
Keesport, suffered  a stroke  the  latter 
part  of  July  while  visiting  her  sister  in 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  died  July  30, 
1935,  without  recovering  consciousness 
between  the  time  of  the  stroke  and  her 
death. 

Hers  was  a useful  career  of  more  than 
forty  years  in  libraiy  and  educational 
work. 


For  fifteen  years  she  held  the  position 
of  librarian  in  the  Carnegie  Free  Library 
of  McKeesport  and  her  sudden  death  was 
a shock  to  a host  of  fi  iends  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  that  she  daily  met  in  her 
official  capacity.  Miss  McLane  gave  of 
herself  tirelessly  and  sacrificed  herself 
constantly  in  her  work,  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a high  standard  of  efficiency 
which  won  for  her  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  piofessional  group  of 
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librarians  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  last 
spring  Miss  McLane  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Library  Club  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Club  has  lost  an  able  president 


but  we  are  glad  this  last  professional 
honor  was  accoided  to  Miss  McLane, 
who  so  richly  deserved  it  at  the  hands  of 
her  friends  and  fellow  librarians. 


UPPER  DARBY  FREE  LIBRARY  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 


On  Wednesday,  October  9,  the  Upper 
Darby  Township  Free  Public  Library 
moved  from  its  present  quarters  in  the 
Municipal  Building  and  now  occupies  the 
old  Sellers  family  mansion  at  76  S.  State 
Rd.,  Highland  Park. 

The  building  is  part  of  the  bequest  of 
Miss  Mary  P.  Sellers  and  is  to  be  known 
as  the  David  and  Mary  P.  Sellers 
Memorial  Library. 

The  building  is  of  colonial  design  and 
all  furniture  has  been  planned  and  pur- 
chased in  keeping  with  this  style.  The 
main  room  is  finished  with  pale  green 
walls  and  white  woodwork.  Book  stacks 
are  a slightly  darker  green  and  are  built 
to  take  care  of  the  addition  of  books 
from  time  to  time.  The  present  book  col- 
lection takes  up  only  a part  of  the  total 
space. 

Tables,  chairs  and  charging  desk  are 
of  colonial  hard  maple.  In  addition  to 
the  chairs  being  pieces  of  real  beauty, 
they  provide  a comfort  not  always  found 
in  colonial  furniture. 

Fireplaces  at  either  end  of  the  main 
room  have  been  preserved  and  add  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
north  porch  is  finished  for  a quiet  read- 
ing room.  The  south  porch  has  been 
designated  as  the  periodical  room  and 
both  current  and  back  files  will  be  kept 
there. 

On  the  same  floor  is  a workroom  and 

NOTES  OF 

Bellefonte 

A recent  article  in  the  Keystone 
Gazette  of  Bellefonte  announces  the  fact 
that  “the  Woman’s  Club  of  Bellefonte. 
after  a careful  consideration  of  the 
matter,  has  determined  to  make  an  ef- 


small  quarters  for  the  caretaker. 

The  children’s  room  occupies  almost 
the  entire  second  floor.  It  has  two  fire- 
places. windows  on  all  sides  and  special- 
ly designed  lighting  fixtures  appropriate 
to  children. 

The  Board  room  is  also  housed  on  the 
second  floor  and  is  furnished  in  colonial 
style. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  Committee 
Room,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
public  meetings  of  30  people.  It  will  be 
open  for  reservations  after  October  9. 
A small  staff  room,  furnished  in  maple, 
is  also  on  the  third  floor  and  the  remain- 
ing room  is  to  be  used  for  storage. 

Upper  Darby  Township  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  benefit  by  such  a generous  be- 
quest as  this  beautiful  building.  The 
public  library  has  made  such  rapid 
growth  that  it  is  well  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  beauty  of  location, 
grounds  and  architectural  features  of 
the  building. 

Quarters  in  the  Municipal  Building 
will  not  be  abolished  when  the  Library 
moves  to  its  new  home.  A room  will  be 
established  there  and  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Municipal  Branch  of  the  Upper 
Darby  Free  Library. 

A good  selection  of  reading  books  will 
be  maintained  and  all  reference  work 
will  be  done  there. 

From — 69th  Street  News. 

INTEREST 

fort  to  establish  a library”  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  acceptance  of  the  be- 
quest of  a library  building  by  Miss 
Humes  who  died  early  in  the  year.  The 
Humes  residence  is  admirably  located 
and  well  adapted  for  such  a purpose,  and 
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it  is  hoped  that  all  the  citizens  of  Belle- 
fonte  will  cooperate  in  getting  the  library 
started. 

Erie — Public  Library 

The  number  of  books  circulated  for 
the  year  was  679,386,  which  is  greater 
than  any  year  in  the  library's  history 
except  the  last  two.  The  peak  of  circula- 
tion was  reached  in  the  year  1932-33, 
when  755,682  books  were  circulated. 
Libraries  all  over  the  country  report 
similar  deci  eases.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  people  are  gradually  going  back 
to  work  and  therefore  have  less  time  for 
reading.  77%  of  this  year’s  decrease 
was  in  fiction.  Total  number  of  books 
borrowed  for  serious  reading  and  study 
was  very  little  smaller  than  last  two 
years. 

6,626  foreign  books  were  circulated, 
the  largest  number  being  Polish,  then 
German,  Italian,  Russian  and  Swedish. 

The  estimated  number  of  persons 
using  the  Reference  Department  was 
74,735. 

Gifts 

334  volumes  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press  given  by  friends,  at 
Yale,  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Strong  in  honor 
of  his  eighty-second  birthday. 

East  High  Library  Club  gave  $15.00 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  that 
library. 

R.  W.  D. 

Book  mending  project  went  forward 
intermittently.  Mended  1,273  books. 


Renovation  of  building  began  middle  of 
June. 

Cost  of  Service 

Appropriation  for  year  ....  $55,951.80 
Receipts  from  other  sources  2,591.50 


Total  $58,543.30 

Total  expended  58,027.11 


Balance  $516.19 

Cost  per  capita  $.50 


Cost  of  circulating  one  volume  $.086 


Summary  of  Annual  Report  for  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1935. 

Franklin — Public  Library 

Miss  Mary  Clarke,  who  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Franklin  Public  Library 
for  the  past  26  years,  has  been  granted 
a six  months’  leave  of  absence,  and  Miss 
Louise  Hanna,  who  has  been  her  as- 
sistant for  a number  of  years,  was 
named  acting  librarian  during  that 
period. 

During  Old  Home  Week  in  Franklin 
this  summer  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
Franklin  artists  and  art  students  was 
held  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Public 
Library. 

It  was  the  first  art  exhibit  to  be  held 
in  Franklin  for  ten  years  and  nearly  100 
• paintings  and  sketches  were  on  exhibit. 
The  paintings  brought  hundreds  of 
people  to  the  library,  and  the  layman 
was  especially  interested  in  the  many 
familiar  and  beautiful  scenes  of  Venango 
County  and  vicinity. 

Hanover — Public  Library 

The  Public  Library  of  Hanover  has 
recently  received  an  original  surveyors’ 
drawing  of  Digges’  Choice,  part  of  the 
disputed  boundary  territory  between 
colonial  giants  to  William  Penn  and  to 
George  Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore. 

Miss  Anna  Forney  found  the  drawing 
among  family  records.  Her  ancestor, 
Adam  Forney,  negotiated  with  John 
Diggs  over  the  disputed  lands  as  early  as 
1731. 

Huntingdon 

Generous  contributions  from  the  Civic 
Club,  the  Community  Library,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Huntingdon  County  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  County  Superintendent’s 
Office  and  the  Huntingdon  County 
Pomona  Grange,  as  well  as  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  Huntingdon  County 
Commissioners,  have  made  it  possible  to 
organize  a free  library  for  Huntingdon 
County.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of 
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money  raised  in  the  county,  the  state 
will  give  75%  of  the  sum  given  from 
county  funds.  This,  with  a generous  col- 
lection of  books  loaned  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women  and 
another  collection  from  the  Library  Ex- 
tension Division,  will  make  possible  the 
beginning  of  the  county  service  this  fall. 

The  County  Library  Board  of  Direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners has  engaged  a trained  librarian 
to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  library 
which  will  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
Community  Home  in  Huntingdon. 

Lock  Haven — Library  Jubilee 

If  theie  is  one  institution  to  which  the 
city  and  county  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
it  is  the  Ross  Library.  Despite  the 
handicap  of  the  depression  with  its  drop 
in  the  return  of  all  securities,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  library  has  increased  and 
broadened  its  sei  vices  to  the  public  year 
by  year.  The  library  is  an  endowed  in- 
stitution, bequeathed  its  principal  income 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  Halenbake  Ross, 
and  rigid  requirements  in  the  endowment 
restrict  the  type  of  incomebearing  securi- 
ties which  may  be  bought. 

Grants  aie  made  by  the  city  and 
county,  the  latter  for  extension  work. 
How  enthusiastically  that  extension  work 
has  been  carried  out  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  23,539  books  have  been  lent 
outside  the  city  while  the  79,617  books 
lent  in  the  city  bring  the  total  to  the 
impressive  figures  of  103,156.  All  of 
these  represent  considerable  increase 
over  last  year,  the.  largest  being  in  the 
county  schools  where  the  18,310  books 
lent  represent  an  increase  of  7.000  over 
the  previous  year. 

This  increase  in  calculation  has  been 
recorded  year  after  year  and  it  has  be- 
come second  nature  for  everyone  in  Lock 
Haven  to  appeal  to  the  library  for  data 
on  practically  any  subject.  Information 
dealing  with  local  history,  with  technical 
or  literary  matters  is  obligingly  sought 


out  by  members  of  the  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, the  community  has  been  given  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  reading,  the  best 
of  fiction,  the  most  important  current 
writing  on  cultural  or  other  subjects. 

What  the  staff  of  the  library  has  given 
has  been  service  in  its  truest  sense,  the 
performing  of  duties  by  persons  deeply, 
enthusiastically  interested  in  giving  all 
possible  help.  The  standing  of  Miss  M. 
E.  Crocker  with  her  fellow  librarians  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  this  past  year,  and  this  out- 
standing ability,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
assistants,  is  always  at  the  service  of 
the  reading  public  which  yearly  grows 
larger. 

In  November  the  library  will  celebrate 
its  silver  jubilee.  Now  is  the  time  to 
consider  some  appropriate  gift  to  an  in- 
stitution which  has  brought  inestimable 
benefits  to  us  all. 

Reprinted  from  the  Lock  Haven  Ex- 
press of  July  13.  1935. 

McKeesport — Carnegie  Free  Library 

Miss  Jean  May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  May,  of  Converse  Street, 
McKeespoi  t.  has  been  elected  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library.  She  fills 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Araminta  M.  McLane. 

Miss  May  is  a graduate  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport High  School,  of  Wilson  Col- 
lege. and  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  She  has 
been  assistant  librarian  at  the  Lake- 
wood  Library  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Northumberland — Priestly-Forsyth 
Memorial  Library 

The  circulation  figures  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  Public  Library  of  North- 
umberland. An  increase  of  100  books 
circulated  in  June,  1935,  over  June, 
1934,  is  a splendid  record.  Miss  Wilson 
also  reports  the  addition  of  50  new  titles 
of  non-fiction  added  to  the  collection 
during  June. 
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Oil  City — Carnegie  Free  Library 

Five  women  were  named  to  the  Oil 
City  Library  Association  by  council  at 
its  regular  meeting  Monday  night.  The 
commission  is  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members,  five  of  whom  are  named  by 
council,  according  to  the  recently  adopted 
ordinance  governing  the  opeiation  of  the 
library. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  the 
mayor  and  two  members  of  council,  the 
librarian,  two  representatives  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  Club,  and  five  persons  ap- 
pointed by  council.  The  Belles  Lettres 
Club  repi  esentatives  and  the  five  ap- 
pointed by  council  are  to  serve  for  three 
years  each,  while  the  mayor  and  council- 
men  and  librarian  serve  during  their 
regular  teims  in  those  positions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  organizing  the 
commission  was  only  recently  adopted, 
the  terms  of  those  named  by  council  last 
night  will  vary  from  one  to  three  years. 
Subsequent  appointments  will  be  for 
three-year  terms,  however. 

M:s.  George  N.  Reed  was  named  to 
the  commission  for  three  years,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Liebel  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  McAlevy 
were  appointed  for  two  years,  and  Mrs. 
H.  .T.  Egbert  and  Mrs.  Daniel  O’Day 
were  named  for  one  year.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  include : Mayor 

J.  G.  Payne  and  Councilmen  E.  R.  Gnade 
and  W.  W.  Dimond ; Miss  Florence 
Trosh,  librarian,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hinckley 
and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Bolton,  of  the  Belles 
Lettres  Club. 

Rouseville — Community  Library 

A new  community  library  at  Rouse- 
ville was  foimally  opened  to  the  public 
in  August  of  this  year. 

The  library  is  to  be  located  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Steffee.  Ap- 
proximately 125  persons  attended  the 
opening  and  many  fine  gifts  were  re- 
ceived chief  among  which  were  two  sets 
of  encyclopedias.  Over  a hundred  vol- 
umes including  books  of  fiction,  phil- 


osophy, history,  religion,  etc.,  weie  also 
received. 

The  library  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Rouseville  English  Class.  The  library 
will  be  open  every  Monday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  evening.  Mrs.  Paul  Steffee 
will  be  in  charge  on  those  two  days,  and 
the  books  and  library  service  are  to  be 
free  to  the  entire  community. 

State  College — Library  School 

The  library  school  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Summer  Session  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  completed  its 
most  successful  season  during  the  past 
summer.  Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis,  College 
Libra:  ian  and  Director  of  the  summer 
course  in  library  work,  reports  that 
twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-one  librarians 
enrolled  for  the  six  weeks’  term  received 
cei  tificates.  They  comprised  the  largest 
group  to  complete  the  work  in  any  one 
summer.  The  school  is  open  only  to 
librarians  or  to  those  holding  appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  libraries. 

Wilkes-Barre — Osterhout  Free 
Library 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  of  August  6 Miss  Baker 
leports  on  the  effect  of  climatic  and 
economic  conditions  on  library  statistics. 
During  the  depression  years  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Osterhout  Library  increased 
81.132,  indicating  that  the  depression  had 
had  a tremendous  effect  upon  circulation. 
In  1929,  397  532  volumes  were  loaned 
and  in  1934,  478,664. 

York — Martin  Memorial  Library 

All  efforts  are  now  being  centered  on 
transferring  the  library  from  the  old 
location  to  the  splendid  new  library,  the 
first  public  library  building  of  the  city 
of  York,  erected  with  funds  endowed  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Milton  D.  Martin. 

The  st:ueture  follows  early  Colonial 
architecture,  and  its  cost  exceeded  $100.- 
000.  It  is  provided  with  shelves  to  ac- 
commodate approximately  twenty-five 
thousand  volumes. 
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The  first  books  were  placed  in  the  new 
library  on  August  14,  and  from  that  date 
until  the  first  of  September  the  library 
staff  will  be  divided  between  the  tem- 
porary quarters  and  the  new  building. 
From  September  first  all  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  to  have  the  library  in  work- 
ing order  for  the  opening  date  the  middle 
of  October. 

Fifteen  thousand  books  are  already 
cataloged  and  ready  for  distribution. 
Several  thousand  gift  books  are  still  to 
be  classified  and  cataloged,  while  many 
new  titles  are  yet  to  be  purchased. 

Loss  to  Franklin  Museum 

Charles  E.  Bonine,  Associate  Director 
in  charge  of  the  Engineering  section  of 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  after 
building  up  that  section  of  the  Museum 
during  the  past  five  years  to  give  it  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  to 
resume  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
that  of  private  consulting  engineer. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1935,  says  “Mr.  Bonine  joined  the 
Museum  staff  in  1930  and  gave  his  wide 
knowledge  toward  both  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  housing  of  special 
engineering  exhibits,  and  later  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  exhibits.  As  a result 
of  his  efforts  the  Museum  possesses  to- 
day many  pieces  of  machinery  which  are 
of  the  utmost  scientific  and  historic  im- 
portance.” 


P.  L.  A.  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association,  for  the 
year  1935,  was  held  in  Galen  Hall,  at 
Wernersville,  Pa.,  October  3d,  4th  and 
5th. 

The  attendance  was  very  good,  and  the 
program  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to 
those  present. 

College  Libraries  Grow 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
educational  pages,  of  recent  issue,  records 
the  following  facts  relative  to  the  library 
of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

The  library,  in  1925,  had  10,000  vol- 
umes and  thirty  readers  a day.  In  1935 
it  had  45,000  volumes  and  thi:  ty  readers 
an  hour. 

The  article  reminds  the  reader  that 
colleges  and  college  libraries  have  had 
hard  sledding  in  recent  years,  but,  follow- 
ing up  its  investigations,  it  finds  that 
they  have  almost  universally  persisted  in 
growing. 

The  further  record  is  discovered  that 
emphasis  on  the  circulation  of  books 
outside  of  the  libraries  is  likely  to  de- 
cline and  that  the  library  of  tomorrow 
will  be  first  a laboratory.  Such  change 
in  emphasis  will  inevitably  effect  a change 
in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  college  li- 
brary, making  it  more  of  a libi  ary-labora- 
tory. 

This  trend  emphasizes  the  possibility 
of  great  growth  and  development  for 
the  college  libraries. 


SUMMER  SESSION  LIBRARY  SCHOOL,  1935 


The  24th  session  of  the  Summer  Li- 
brary School  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  was  held  from  July  1 to  August 
9.  Thirty-one  students  were  enrolled, 
the  largest  session  in  the  history  of  the 
library  school  despite  the  fact  that  we 
were  unable  to  give  the  advanced  courses 
in  Cataloguing  and  Reference  Work  this 
year. 

Unusual  features  of  the  school  included 


a dinner  and  entertainment  hour  at  the 
Sandwich  Shop  and  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing on  Thursday.  July  25,  and  an  in- 
formal social  hour  in  the  library  follow- 
ing the  talk  by  Miss  Gertrude  MacKin- 
ney,  State  Librarian,  on  Friday,  July  19. 
Other  special  talks  and  demonstrations 
were  given  by  Mr.  Eggleston  of  Gaylord 
Brothers  on  book  mending  and  Mr.  C. 
W.  Carroll  of  the  Universal  Publishing 
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Syndicate  on  binding.  Miss  Sara  Moot 
of  Oakmont,  President  of  the  State  Li- 
brary School  Alumni  Association,  also 
spoke  on  behalf  of  that  body  and  urged 
the  students  to  enroll. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Godcharles  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  make  the  school 
successful  in  the  past  resigned  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session  to  take  up 
the  librarianship  at  Towanda.  Her  place 
as  instructor  in  Administration  and 
Catalogue  Reviser  was  very  acceptably 


filled  by  Mrs.  Eva  C.  Taylor  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  who  has  taught  summer  li- 
brary schools  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  outlook  for  next  year  is  bright 
with  a large  number  of  requests  for  the 
advanced  courseis  in  Cataloguing  and 
Reference  and  requests  for  School  Li- 
brary Administration  and  Book  Selec- 
tion. 

Willard  P.  Lewis 
Director  of  the  Library  School 
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